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Whatever passed between them left him completely hers, for
he addressed her shortly after as sweetest and dearest of women.
For all that Mary Anne remained faintly aloof.

From her point of view he swung so quickly from one extreme
to the other. Now he lay at her feet, now he reproached her
for not writing. At one second he was fighting the electors of
Maidstone, their counsel, and the Queen's Bench, tooth, claw,
and nail, and at the next he lay on his sofa completely extenuated
because she had seemed unkind to him.

Mary Anne, summing up the situation, felt that to live
with a man like this resembled complete chaos. He, had too
many moods, his nerves were insufficiently under control, he
was too much the egoist altogether. Such a man perpetually
made demands and gave nothing in return. His type sponged on
women for sympathy and after that went their way. What after
all could she anticipate from him? Only occasional kindness,
when his innermost soul was not being ravaged by something,
beyond her comprehension, she had either done or omitted to
do. Apart from that there were his brilliance and his debts.
One could pay too high a price for brilliance, and no one of her
prudent disposition could esteem debts.

The fact was that he clashed with all Mary Anne's traditions
of birth and upbringing. Her father had been a sailor, a clean-
cut, executive person. Wyndham, her dear Wyndham, who
had died, ultimately might not have, fulfilled all one's fondest
wishes in respect of a husband, and in spite of his commission
in the militia remained far from clean-cut and executive, but
at any rate he justified his existence, kept out of debt, and
suffered from none of these eccentric moods. At forty-six,
Mary Anne told herself, a woman required not only affection
and that ufttellable protectiveness which the nicest kind of
man exercised on behalf of women, but also peace. How could
she possibly find peace with her Dis?

To be perfectly brutal he had neither background nor home
except his father's house at Bradenham. He flitted, an exotic
ghost, through the drawing-roqms of Mayfair and scraped up
with difficulty the interest on his debts. True, influential and
powerful men were almost prepared to back his political career
on ,the strength of less than a year in Parliament, but apart
from that a man had to live. Could she, so far as she knew,
depend on him, sentimentally and physically, so completely
that she would be wise to share with him her five thousand a .
year and the house at No, i Grosvenor Gate? All the bitter